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REMINISCENCES  OF  CAMBRIDGE 
AND  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 


I  am  very  glad  you  have  assigned  me  a  topic  this  evening  so 
congenial  to  my  tastes,  and  so  full  of  pleasant  memories,  as 
Cambridge.  For  those  interested  in  New  England  history  that 
place  offers  a  fruitful  field  of  research  in  more  lines  than  one. 
As  I  lived  there,  not  simply  as  thousands  all  over  our  country 
have  through  four  years  of  college  education ;  but  grew  up  as'  a 
boy  among  its  scenes,  and  for  ten  years  after  graduation  re¬ 
visited  that  city  as  home,  I  may  be  pardoned  to-night  if  I  speak 
with  some  enthusiasm  of  local  familiarity  and  pride. 

Moreover  there  are  to  me  several  links  of  special  connexion 
between  Worcester  and  Cambridge.  In  Mechanics  Hall  on  your 
two  hundredth  anniversary,  of  three  names  of  original  proprietors 
here  conspicuously  visible,  one,  Gookin,  belonged  in  Cambridge. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  High  School  there,  I  remember,  some 
thirty  years  since,  the  superior  ability  and  excellent  work  of 
Principal  Elbridge  Smith,  whom  Cambridge  called  from  your 
High  School.  An  assistant  teacher,  Miss  Hastings  of  Worcester, 
was  with  him,  whose  personal  friendship  while  an  inmate  of  my 
father’s  family  is  a  fragrant  memory.  This  city  has  been  always 
represented  among  the  students  of  Harvard  ;  and  your  states- 
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men,  judges,  lawyers,  and  teachers  are  many  of  them  her  alumni. 
Also,  by  the  liberal  beneficence  of  Jonas  G.  Clark,  this  prosper¬ 
ous  industrial  and  manufacturing  emporium,  already  encircled 
and  crowned  on  its  every  outlying  eminence  with  some  institu¬ 
tion  of  learning,  is  to  share  soon  with  the  quiet  city  by  the 
Charles  the  reputation  and  dignity  of  a  university  town. 

In  the  very  opening  of  the  Revolution  Cambridge  became  well 
known.  Let  me  sketch  its  story  at  that  period,  though  its  history 
in  connexion  with  the  college  runs  back  to  1636.  Our  associa¬ 
tion  has  received  a  kind  invitation  from  the  Lexington  Historical 
Society  to  celebrate  our  field-day  this  summer  in  that  far-famed 
town,  and  we  anticipate  with  patriotic  zeal,  both  enjoyment  and 
confirmation  of  true  citizenship  by  our  pilgrimage  thither.  The 
British  troops  that  Gen.  Gage  sent  out  on  the  18th  of  April 
at  night,  crossed  from  Barton’s  Point  to  Lechmere  Point,  now 
East  Cambridge,  and  struck  into  the  Charlestown  road,  the  pres¬ 
ent  Milk  street,  to  North  Cambridge,  and  on  through  Menotomy, 
Arlington  to  Lexington.  The  reinforcements  next  day  under 
Lord  Percy,  came  out  through  Roxbury  and  Brookline,  to  the 
bridge  over  the  river  in  Old  Cambridge.  Here  some  patriots 
had  removed  the  planking,  which  after  some  delay  was  replaced. 
This  bridge  in  1775  was  the  first  in  ascending  the  stream;  the 
new  Harvard  bridge  now  makes  the  fourteenth  below  it.  The  red¬ 
coats  marched  on  by  the  College,  up  North  Avenue,  to  meet  their 
hard-pressed  comrades  near  Lexington  in  the  early  afternoon, 
and  save  them  from  utter  defeat.  Thence  the  whole  body  re¬ 
turned,  hotly  pressed  by  the  Provincials,  and  leaving  bullet- 
marked  houses  along  the  highway,  till  reaching  the  shelter  of  the 
guns  of  their  war-ships  at  Charlestown. 

After  the  affair  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  the  aroused  colo¬ 
nists  came  swarming  toward  Boston.  The  centre  of  the  American 
army  rested  in  Cambridge.  Before  Washington’s  arrival  General 
Ward  of  Shrewsbury  held  command.  The  troops,  after  prayer 
by  the  President  of  the  college,  marched  to  Charlestown,  where, 
on  Saturday,  June  17th,  despite  the  withdrawal  of  the  Continen¬ 
tals,  and  taking  of  their  entrenchments,  Bunker  Hill  was  prac¬ 
tically  a  victory  for  the  Americans.  July  3d  Washington  assumed 
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command  under  the  graceful  elm  that  still  bears  his  name.  The 
well-kept  Vassall  mansion  was  his  residence;  made  doubly 
interesting  in  our  day  as  the  home  of  the  poet  Longfellow.  The 
colonists  kept  the  British  well  confined  in  Boston,  while  the 
patience  and  tact  of  the  commander  was  developing  a  disciplined 
and  equipped  army.  I  well  remember,  as  in  perfect  preservation, 
one  of  a  series  of  earth  fortifications  encompassing  Boston  :  a 
fort  on  Dana  Hill,  south  of  Main  street.  The  embankment  on 
four  sides ;  the  outer  trench ;  the  narrow  entrance  on  the  west 
side ;  with  the  spring  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  were  quite 
unchanged  from  seventy  years  before.  That  old  fort  gave  all  the 
boys  of  the  vicinity  a  grand  coasting  place  every  winter.  General 
Putnam’s  headquarters  were  on  the  Inman  farm,  Cambridge-Port. 
The  Diary  of  Dorothy  Dudley,  not  a  veritable  personage,  pictures 
life  in  Cambridge  in  1775  admirably.  The  Episcopal  Church; 
Massachusetts  and  Harvard  Halls,  with  Holden  Chapel ;  Hollis 
and  Stoughton,  and  many  dwellings,  especially  the  fine  residences 
on  Brattle  street,  were  standing  in  those  Revolutionary  days. 
The  Plympton  house,  opposite  the  College  Library,  was  occupied 
by  General  Burgoyne,  when  a  prisoner  of  war  after  his  Saratoga 
defeat.  A  series  of  able  articles  on  the  historic  buildings  in 
Cambridge  was  published  in  The  Ca?nbridge  Chro?iicle  about 
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The  ancient  burying  ground  covers  the  space  between  the 
Unitarian  and  Episcopal  churches.  Here  are  thickly  set  the 
memorials  of  earlier  generations.  Major  Daniel  Gookin,  John 
Eliot’s  co-worker,  lies  here.  Large  flat  slabs,  upheld  by  brick¬ 
work  or  stone  pillars,  with  Latin  inscriptions  and  armorial  bear¬ 
ings,  mark  the  spot  where  sleep  the  elite  of  other  times.  In 
1845  William  Thaddeus  Harris,  the  crippled  son  of  the  college 
librarian,  and  nephew  of  a  well-known  Worcester  citizen,  pub¬ 
lished  these  inscriptions  in  a  book  he  entitled  “Cambridge 
Epitaphs.”  A  stone  of  red  granite  was  set  up  in  1870,  bearing 
names  of  Cambridge  men  killed  April  19,  1775.  An  appropriate 
address  by  Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie  marked  the  occasion.  This 
worthy  memorial  is  quite  overshadowed  by  its  imposing  neighbor 
on  the  Common,  the  very  fine  Soldiers’  Monument,  in  honor  of 
the  patriots  of  our  own  day. 
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Allow  me  further  reminiscences.  I  recall  the  hourlies,  as  the 
omnibuses  were  called,  afterwards  supplemented  by  coaches 
running  to  Boston  on  the  half-hour,  and  later  every  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Mr.  Morse  was  a  veteran  of  the  whip  on  this  line.  I  have 
heard  the  anecdote  that  some  graduate,  revisiting  the  college  at 
its  bicentennial  in  1836,  bantered  the  old  driver  :  “I  suppose  you 
will  take  me  out  to  the  next  centennial?’'  “Certainly,”  was  the 
prompt  answer,  “  if  you  will  call  me  then.” 

The  two-storied  school  house  is  yet  on  Front  street,  where  I 
attended  the  Grammar  School,  when  that  faithful  teacher,  A.  B. 
Magoun,  began  his  life  work  in  Cambridge  schools.  In  1840  I 
entered  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  studied  there  not  quite  a 
year.  But  the  college  established  a  preparatory  institution,  the 
Hopkins  Classical  School,  where  most  of  the  Cambridge  boys 
fitted  for  Harvard.  When  examined  for  entrance  to  college,  that 
ordeal  had  lost  its  dread  for  some  of  us,  who,  six  weeks  before, 
had  passed  successfully  our  school  graduation  in  presence  of  the 
college  professors. 

The  Seniors,  on  a  certain  day  in  the  spring,  paraded  with  full 
ranks  ;  the  poorest  scholars  holding  the  place  of  honor,  and  those 
having  Commencement  parts  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  students 
too,  at  times,  wore  their  Oxford  caps,  such  as  the  faculty  use  at 
Commencement,  outside  the  college  premises,  even  down  to  the 
Port,  and  in  Boston,  always  exciting  the  shouts  and  jeers  of  the 
town  boys,  and  the  gamins  of  the  West  End  in  Boston. 

In  1846  Edward  Everett  had  recently  been  inaugurated  Presi¬ 
dent.  As  a  scholar  of  the  finest  culture  he  adorned  this  office. 
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But  the  exhibition  of  student  irregularities  in  defiance  of  college 
decorum,  annoyed  the  good  man  exceedingly.  We  remember  an 
address  after  morning  prayers,  to  the  whole  body  of  the  students, 
after  a  lawless  bonfire  the  evening  before,  not  included  in  Everett’s 
published  orations.  After  his  eloquent  eulogy  on  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  printed,  every  man  in  the  four  classes  received  a 
presentation  copy  with  Edward  Everett’s  autograph.  It  is  well 
known  that  his  memory  was  wonderful.  In  a  month  or  six  weeks 
he  knew  every  man  by  name  of  the  four  hundred  under-graduates. 
Jared  Sparks,  the  historian,  succeeded  Everett  in  the  presidency, 
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to  be  followed  in  that  chair  by  the  beloved  Dr.  James  Walker. 

A  peculiar  individual  was  Tutor  Sophocles,  a  native  Greek 
from  Mount  Athos,  author  of  the  Greek  Grammar  well  conned  in 
my  younger  years,  (do  your  pupils  in  the  Worcester  High  School 
use  it?)  a  man  rough  and  forbidding  as  a  chestnut  burr  outside, 
but  yet  with  a  kindly  heart.  He  was  a  celibate,  who  shunned 
society,  content  in  his  room  in  the  college,  absorbed  in  his  studies. 
The  figure  too  of  a  little,  brisk  old  man,  who  had  been  tutor  in 
the  modem  languages,  rises  up  in  memory’s  pictures— M.  Sales, 
a  Frenchman,  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  with  a  long  queue 
and  powdered  hair,  and  courtly  manners. 

What  graduate  of  those  days  but  remembers  the  genial  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek,  Cornelius  Conway  Felton,  whose  excellently 
compiled  Reader  familiarized  schoolboys  with  the  finest  passages 
in  the  Greek  poets,  historians,  and  tragedians.  When  he  after¬ 
wards  visited  Hellas,  no  tourist  ever  enjoyed  that  “land  of  battle 
and  song”  more  thoroughly  than  he.  And  hundreds  shared  his 
enthusiasm  who  heard  his  course  of  lectures  at  the  Lowell  Insti¬ 
tute.  Our  Latin  teacher,  Professor  Charles  Beck,  seemed  more 
distant  of  approach,  with  all  the  precision  and  thoroughness  of 
one  German  born,  and  trained  in  their  gymnasia  and  universities. 
The  low  recitation  room  in  the  upper  story  of  University  Hall,  of 
the  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Channing ;  there  were  the  themes  and 
forensics  keenly  criticized,  and  many  a  misstep  in  logic,  or  flaw 
in  rhetoric  pointed  out.  Obscurity  in  thought  or  expression  this 
sound  teacher  could  not  abide. 

With  Professor  Asa  Gray,  whose  recent  death  makes  a  great 
loss  to  the  scientific  world,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  outside  of  the  recitation  room.  He  was  very  generous 
in  awarding  our  marks  for  excellence  of  study.  This  may  explain 
my  high  rank  in  his  department,  having  never  lost  a  perfect 
standard.  But  mine  was  chiefly  book-lore,  as  I  always  refer  to 
my  wife  for  accurate  botanical  statements. 

To  meet  Professor  Longfellow,  as  we  read  Dante’s  Inferno  with 
him  in  our  Senior  year,  was  indeed  a  delightful  recreation.  We 
were  spared  the  drudgery  of  lexicon  and  grammar  ;  the  text-book 
gave  the  translation  alongside  the  Italian,  but  all  the  wealth  of 
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the  Professor’s  familiarity  with  history,  literature  and  art  illustrated 
the  passage  under  consideration.  The  hours  in  that  room  were 
winged  in  their  flight.  Dante  was  the  favorite  author,  as  his 
subsequent  translation  proved,  of  our  charming  poet  professor. 

John  W.  Webster’s  lectures  on  chemistry  attested  his  learning 
and  skill.  The  consternation  in  Cambridge  society  when  this 
Harvard  professor  was  arrested  as  Dr.  Parkman’s  murderer  was 
intense.  Nobody  believed  him  guilty  at  first ;  everybody  did  at 
last.  Sorrow  for  his  reckless  act  mingled  with  sympathy  for  his 
wife  and  daughters.  Among  Cambridge’s  scholars  his  name  and 
memory  have  a  sombre  setting,  like  the  black  veil  over  one  his¬ 
toric  name  among  the  portraits  of  the  Doges  of  Venice. 

Since  1850  Harvard  has  more  than  doubled  its  undergraduates  ; 
and  beautified  its  grounds  with  a  completed  quadrangle  of  larger, 
finer  halls  than  the  ancient  buildings.  On  the  Delta,  once  famed 
for  foot-ball  contests  between  the  classes,  rises  the  grand  Memorial 
Hall ;  and  before  it,  looking  westward,  sits  in  sedate  dignity 
the  bronze  figure  of  John  Harvard,  about  whose  pedigree  some 
interesting  facts  have  been  recently  brought  to  light. 

The  seal  of  the  College  presents  an  open  book  bearing  the 
legend  Veritas.  A  valued  part  of  the  Charlestown  pastor’s  gift 
to  the  school  at  Newtown  which  made  it  Harvard  College  were 
his  books.  Only  one  volume  of  Harvard’s  original  bestowment 
survived  the  flames  in  1764,  which  is  exhibited  as  the  germ  of 
their  present  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes  in  the 
college  library.  Gore  Hall,  the  library  edifice,  suggests  in  its 
architecture  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  England.  The 
building  with  its  flanking  towers  is  represented  on  the  seal  of  our 
New  England  Cambridge.  After  Librarian  Harris  died,  John  L. 
Sibley,  the  accomplished,  attentive,  accommodating  gentleman 
and  scholar,  had  charge  till  1877.  Justin  Winsor,  a  classmate  of 
President  Eliot,  and  formerly  head  of  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
is  now  Librarian  at  Harvard. 
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I  desire  to  mention  a  few  private  libraries  in  Cambridge  about 
1850.  The  four  I  will  name  belonged  to  active  business  men, 
not  one  of  whom  had  ever  been  to  college.  Thomas  Dowse  was 
born  in  Charlestown  in  1772,  and  his  father’s  family  fled  thence 
when  the  town  was  burned,  June  17,  1775.  He  came  to  Cam- 
bridge-Port  in  1803,  and  followed  successfully  the  occupation  of 
a  leather-dresser.  A  carved  wooden  lamb,  set  upon  a  tall  pillar, 
was  his  business  sign  for  years.  He  gathered,  beginning  in  early 
manhood,  a  fine  library  ;  the  English  classics,  with  translations  of 
notable  works,  as  he  had  never  studied  the  dead  languages.  He 
always  wanted  and  got  the  best  editions,  in  solid,  sometimes 
elegant  binding.  His  physical  infirmity,  lameness,  made  him  a 
recluse ;  he  never  married,  and  as  Everett  describes  him  from 
personal  knowledge,  “scarcely  ever  attended  church,  never  wrote 
a  paragraph  for  the  press,  never  was  a  candidate  for  office,  or 
attended  a  public  meeting,  except  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage. 
He  kept  no  company,  joined  no  club,  talked  little,  wrote  less, 
published  nothing.” 

He  admired  the  character  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  at  his  own 
cost  put  up  a  granite  monument,  suitably  inscribed,  to  his  mem¬ 
ory  at  Mount  Auburn.  Before  Mr.  Dowse’s  death  in  1856,  he 
had  willed  his  library  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  on 
condition  that  the  books  be  kept  together.  They  are  shelved  in 
a  separate  room,  nearly  five  thousand  volumes.  A  catalogue  from 
the  press  of  John  Wilson  and  Son  was  printed  for  private  dis¬ 
tribution.  His  collection  of  water  colors  went  to  the  Boston 
Athenaeum.  Successive  courses  of  lectures  in  the  Dowse  Institute 
were  his  remembrancers  to  his  townsfolk. 

There  were  two  private  collections  of  books  on  Dana  Hill. 
George  Livermore,  Esq.,  possessed  a  library  unique  in  its  rare 
Bibles.  From  a  pamphlet  named  “A  glance  at  Private  Libra¬ 
ries,”  let  me  enumerate  some  of  these  treasures.  “The  Pentateuch 
written  on  skins  of  parchment  fifty-eight  feet  in  length  and  one 
in  breadth ;  rolled  upon  a  pair  of  handles,  and  enclosed  in  a  silk 
cover.  Two  copies  of  the  Vulgate,  written  on  vellum,  illuminated 
with  initial  letters  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The 
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Biblia  Pauperum,  a  Block  Book,  or  series  of  Wood  Cuts,  repre¬ 
senting  Scripture  subjects,  about  1440.  A  fragment  of  the  Maz- 
arin  Bible,  the  New  Testament  printed  by  Faust  in  1462.  Servetus’ 
Bible ;  Cromwell’s  Soldier’s  Pocket  Bible,  only  one  other  copy 
extant.”  This  little  work  Mr.  Livermore  reprinted  for  our  own 
soldiers’  use  in  1861.  “Here  are  both  editions  of  Eliot’s  Indian 
Bible,  one  with  the  rare  dedication  to  Charles  Second.  There 
are  also  Bibles  which  have  had  distinguished  owners.  A  Venice, 
1478,  Vulgate,  once  the  property  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  stamped  with 
his  arms ;  Melancthon’s  own  copy  of  the  Bible,  with  numerous 
notes  in  his  handwriting.  A  Geneva  version  thought  to  have 
been  Queen  Elizabeth’s,  with  the  royal  arms  on  the  covers.  Also 
the  Bible  of  Adam  Winthrop,  father  of  John,  the  first  Governor  of 
Massachusetts.  Here  too,  you  may  see  the  Arabic  Koran,  manu¬ 
script ;  and  the  Book  of  Mormon,  with  the  autograph  of  Joseph 
Smith.”  This  library  is  still  kept  intact,  though  Mr.  Livermore 
deceased  some  years  since. 

The  library  of  Zelotes  Hosmer,  Mr.  Livermore’s  friend  and 
neighbor,  I  can  speak  of,  as  I  knew  my  father’s  books  from  early 
boyhood.  He  had  “The  Gentleman’s  Magazine”  complete; 
the  first  volume  was  issued  in  1731  ;  full  sets  of  the  Edinburgh, 
London  Quarterly,  and  North  American  Reviews ;  Encyclopaedia 
Britanica,  seventh  edition ;  a  noble  set  of  Dibdin’s  works.  His 
tastes  led  him  to  glean  abundantly  in  the  field  of  early  English 
drama  and  poetry.  His  collection  of  Shakspeariana  was  very 
complete.  A  Latin  Missal  on  vellum,  manuscript  with  hand- 
painted  colored  capitals,  and  delicate  floral  borders,  with  four 
full-page  paintings  of  Scripture  scenes,  small  quarto,  must  have 
been  as  old  as  the  year  1300.  Books  of  ancient  date,  mostly 
Greek  or  Latin  classics,  from  the  Aldine  and  Elzevir  presses  show 
the  excellent  skill  of  those  early  type-setters. 

The  library  of  Charles  Deane  was  a  treasure  room  of  early  and 
later  American  history.  New  England’s  record  was  especially 
full.  This  gentleman,  as  well  as  Mr.  Livermore,  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 


As  several  of  our  members  exercise  “the  art  preservative  of 
arts,”  let  me  tell  what  has  been  done  in  Cambridge  in  the  typo¬ 
graphic  art.  Where  books  are  required  for  many  students,  and 
libraries  are  large,  book  writers,  i.  e.,  authors,  and  book  publishers^ 
i.  e.,  printers,  will  be  needed.  The  first  press  in  our  country  was 
set  up  in  Cambridge  in  1640.  This  was  a  gift  to  the  college,  and 
its  first  issues  were  the  Freeman's  Oath,  an  almanac,  and  then 
the  famous  Bay  Psalm  Book,  arranged  by  Eliot,  Weld  and  Mather, 
the  pastors  at  Roxbury  and  Dorchester.  It  was  used  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  in  New  England  churches,  and  even  across  the  Atlantic  in 
Scotland.  Copies  are  eagerly  sought  now  by  collectors  as  book 
rarities,  and  bring  a  high  price. 

Another  celebrated  work  of  the  college  press  we  name  in 
“Eliot’s  Indian  Bible”;  the  New  Testament  appearing  in  1661, 
the  Old  Testament  in  1663.  Twenty  years  later  a  second  edition 
appeared.  The  building  erected  for  Indian  scholars  not  being- 
needed  thus  (one  Martha’s  Vineyard  native  did  graduate),  was 
used  for  a  printing  house,  and  the  second  edition  of  the  Indian 
Bible  set  up  there ;  in  which  work  a  Hassanamesit  Christian  In¬ 
dian,  James  Printer,  was  employed.  Most  of  the  older  historical 
societies,  and  some  private  libraries,  have  much  prized  copies  of 
the  Indian  Bible,  which  only  one  scholar  to-day,  Dr.  J.  Hammond 
Trumbull,  of  Hartford,  can  read  and  understand.  This  aboriginal 
dialect  (Eliot  prepared  an  Indian  grammar)  must  have  been  a 
curious  study.  The  red  men  linked  syllable  to  syllable,  in  ex¬ 
pressing  the  modifications  of  thought,  in  a  way  that  entirely  sur¬ 
passed  Hebrew  prefixes  and  suffixes.  Cotton  Mather  quaintly 
suggests  that  some  of  their  word-phrases  had  been  elongating 
ever  since  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel.  Kneeling  down  to 
him,  Mark  1  :  40,  is  a  serpentine  monster  of  forty-two  letters. 
Fair  copies  of  the  Indian  Bible  have  quickly  sold  for  a  thousand 
dollars  and  more.  I  conjecture  there  may  be  thirty  copies  of 
the  first  edition  now  in  existence. 

During  fifty  years  the  University  Press,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  college,  has  become  noted  for  its  good  work.  Many  of  their 
proof  readers  and  compositors  are  experts  in  their  line.  In  New 
England  it  has  been  to  Harvard  like  the  Clarendon  Press  to  the 
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University  of  Oxford,  England.  The  Riverside  Press,  so  widely 
known,  is  of  more  recent  origin.  At  first  connected  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  bookselling  firm  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Mr.  H.  O. 
Houghton  was  long  at  the  head  of  it,  and  to  his  fidelity  and  skill 
is  largely  due  the  superior  reputation  of  this  establishment.  The 
standard  works  published  here  would  of  themselves  make  a  val¬ 
uable  library. 

I  remember  that  this  city  as  well  as  Cambridge  can  boast 
achievements  in  the  printers’  service ;  as  the  founder  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  first  proprietor  of  our  vener¬ 
able  Worcester  Spy,  himself  printed  the  first  English  Bible  in  the 
United  States,  and  wrote  on  the  History  of  Printing. 


